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SPRING  2001 


WELCOME  TO  A  SCHOLAR’S  GARDEN  . . . 

A  GLIMPSE  INTO  CHINA 


It’s  becoming  a  ritual  among  northwest 
gardeners:  To  kick  off 
springtime  in  the 
garden  by  spending  all 
day  puttering  in  the  soil, 
saving  just  enough  time 
to  clean  up,  don  festive 
attire  and  arrive  at  the 
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Horticulture  for  a 
spectacular  garden  party! 

This  year’s  NHS  Auction 
takes  place  5 — 8:30  p.m., 

Sunday,  May  6  at  the  Center 
for  Urban  Horticulture.  Mark 
your  calendar  and  don’t  miss 
out  on  the  festivities,  delicious 
food,  sublime  entertainment  and 
a  chance  to  bid  on  rare  plants, 

priceless  garden  experiences  and  popular  horticultural  goods 
and  services. 

The  Scholar’s  Garden  theme  underscores  a  number  of 
trends  in  our  horticultural  world.  The  Seattle  Chinese  Garden 
Society  has  launched  its  capital  campaign  to  build  the  largest 
traditional  Chinese  garden  outside  China.  The  Seattle  Art 
Museum  and  the  Seattle  Asian  Art  Museum  have  proclaimed 
2001  “The  Year  of  China,”  with  three  remarkable  exhibits  on 
calligraphy  and  Chinese  art.  And  we  all  have  a  heightened 
hunger  for  Chinese  plants,  thanks  to  Heronswood’s  Daniel  J. 
Hinkley’s  lectures,  articles  and  book,  “The  Explorer’s 
Garden.” 

|||  To  NHS  board  member  and  2001  auction  co-chair  Daniel 
Zatz,  China  offers  northwest  gardeners  a  context  for  blending 
culture,  art,  music,  poetry  and  horticulture 


“There’s  so  much 
interest  in  China  now,  so 
much  travel  to  China,” 
he  points  out.  Dan  says 
he  wanted  to  connect 
Chinese  gardens  with 
NHS,  in  part  because 
of  its  long-established 
support  of  horticul¬ 
tural  scholarship. 

“A  scholar’s 
garden  is  where 
people  have 
explored  art, 


culture  and 

science.  And  that’s  the  way  I 
personally  hope  to  tie  this  auction  together  with  China. 
NHS  members  are  people  who  have  been  supporters  of  the 
Miller  Library  at  the  University  of  Washington,  so  in  essence, 
we’re  helping  the  library  become  central  to  scholarship.” 

To  the  Chinese,  the  garden  setting  invites  poetry  and  art 
amid  nartire,  Dan  says.  It's  fitting  that  “A  Scholar’s  Garden” 
invites  us  to  celebrate  the  arts,  too. 

“I  personally  believe  people  have  had  their  most  profound 
experiences  with  nature,  science  and  art  in  their  own  gardens; 
so  please  come  to  this  evening  to  relive  or  share  your  own 
favorite  garden  experience.” 

Poetry,  calligraphy  demonstrations  and  music  will  add  to  the 
party,  he  promises.  “Come  and  revel  in  scholarship,”  he  says, 
urging  guests  to  consider  bringing  a  garden-  or  nature-inspired 
poem  to  share  during  the  readings. 

Dan  adds  a  special  thanks  to  the  Library  Support  Committee, 
including  auction  co-chair  Ann  Johnson,  procurement  chair  Pat 
Riehl  and  party  chair  Dolly  Vinal.  — Debra  Prinzing  11 

University  of  Washington 
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AUCTION  PREVIEW 
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The  Sixth  Annual  Garden  Party  & 
Auction  offers  unique  and 
tempting  items  for  consid¬ 
eration.  You’ll  arrive, 
perhaps  wearing  an  outfit 
inspired  by  the  elegance  of 
Chinese  fashions  and  textiles. 

You'll  taste  sumptuous  hors 
d’  oeuvres  and  sip  a  glass  of 
wine,  as  you  tour  the  silent 
auction  tables  throughout  the 
McVay  courtyard. 

Here’s  where  the  party  gets 
fun,  as  you  bid  on  handmade 
artistry,  stunning  containers,  the 
best  new  gardening  books.  The 
area’s  top  nurseries  are 
contributing  plants,  some  generous 
private  growers  and  plant  collectors 
are  donating  rare  specimens. 

Northwest  artists  offer  one-of-a-kind 
pieces  for  the  home  and  garden,  and 
array  of  must-have  horticultural 
services  are  provided  by  local 
designers  and  arborists.  You  can’t  miss 
this  event! 

Remember,  attendance  to  this 
premiere  garden  event  is  limited  to  150, 
so  if  you  haven’t  sent  in  an  RSVP,  do  so 
immediately! 

Well  enjoy  a  return-engagement  from 
auctioneer  Jerry  Toner,  who  will  run  the 
live  auction  portion  of  the  evening.  He’ll 
be  joined  by  a  “surprise  celebrity  guest,” 
just  to  liven  things  up!  Last  year’s  auction 
was  not  only  the  garden  party  of  the 
year,  but  it  also  helped  to  raised  over 
$37,000  to  benefit  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller 
Horticultural  Library.  If  you  cannot 
attend,  consider  making  a  contribution 
to  the  Library  and  it  will  be  fully 
matched  by  the  Pendleton  and  Elisabeth 
Carey  Miller  Charitable  Foundation. 

Auction  procurement  chair  Pat  Riehl 
is  leading  an  energetic  committee  to 
create  a  top-notch  lineup  of  auction 


items.  She  admits  to  naively  joining  the 
“library  support  committee,”  not  realizing 
that  this  group  is  the  heart  of  the  NHS 
auction. 

“I  joined  the  NHS  board  because  my 
mother-in-law,  Elsie  “Jill”  Riehl  had 
supported  the  library  in  the  past,”  Pat 
says.  “She  was  a  gardener  when  I 
married  her  son  34  years  ago  and  even 
then,  she  was  growing  rhododendron 
from  seed.” 

Pat’s  experience  in  the  arts  world  has 
helped  bring  some  new  ideas  to  the 
committee.  Here’s  a  small  preview  of 
what  you’ll  see  at  the  May  6th  auction: 


TOURS  AND  PARTIES: 

Gather  a  group  of  friends  and  get 
ready  to  bid  on  some  fabulous  private 


Enjoy  tea  at  the 
Dunn  Garden. 


garden  parties.  These 
intimate  events  offer  a  rare 
chance  to  spend  an 


evening  or  afternoon 
touring  exquisite  garden 
settings,  enjoying  great 
company,  refreshments  and 

having  fun  .  .  .  all  to  benefit  Miller 

Library.  Look  for: 

>  A  tour  for  10  at  Mark  Henry’s  magical 
Snohomish  garden  with  light  food  and 
drink 

>-  A  tour  of  Seattle  artist  Ginny  Ruffner’s 
garden  led  by  designer  Ben 
Hammontree,  with  lunch  for  10, 
served  and  provided  by  NHS  past- 
president  Ann  LeVasseur 

>  Award-winning  gardener  Jeffrey 
Hedgepeth  will  open  his  garden  for  a 
tour  and  dinner  for  6. 

>  Phil  Wood  will  host  a  picnic  for  8  at 
the  Seattle  Chinese  Garden,  complete 
with  lecture  on  Chinese  plants. 

>  June  tea  for  10  at  the  E.B.  Dunn 

Garden,  hosted  by  curators  and 
designers  Glenn  Withey  and  Charles  A 
Price.  " 

>-  And  more  to  come! 
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GARDEN  ART,  HORTICULTURAL 

SERVICES  AND  MORE: 

>  A  weathervane  from  Seattle  artist 
Buster  Simpson 

>-  A  must-read  collection  of  Timber 
Press  horticultural  titles 

>  Garden  muscle:  16  hours  labor  and 
a  Bobcat 

>-  Marenakos’  dishrock  for  the  garden 

>•  Spa  treatment  from  Robert  Leonard 
Salon 

>  Debra  Prinzing’s  trio  of  handmade 
botanical  pillows 

DESIGNER  POTS: 


I 


Take  home  a  stunning  container 
designed  by  Richard  Hartlage 

You’ll  be  awed  by  the  plant  pairings 
and  stunning  containers  designed  by 
Johanna  Nitzi  Marquis,  Richard  Hartlage, 
Mark  Henry,  Sylvia  Matlock  of  DIG  on 
Vashon,  Dan  Lowrey,  Lynn  Sonneman 
and  others. 


AND  A  NEW  FEATURE  .  .  . 

NHS  BOARD  POT  INVITATIONAL 


Thanks  to  the  creative  genius  of  last 
year’s  procurement  chair  Gillian 
Mathews,  more  than  a  dozen  rustic 
terracotta  pots  from  China  will  grace  the 
Ruction  tables.  But  these  are  no  ordinary 
pots.  Tall,  short,  round  and  square  in 
dimension,  these  containers  will  be 


Wouldn ’t  you  love  a  pot  from  the 
artist  who  created  this?  Bid  on  Johanna 
Nitzi  Marquis’  container! 


individually  designed,  filled  or  otherwise 
adorned  by  the  dedicated  women  and 
men  of  the  NHS  Board.  Rumor  has  it 
that  our  board  members  are  exercising  a 
high  degree  of  personal  license,  taking 
on  Gillian’s  challenge  to  “be  creative.” 


MENU  HIGHLIGHTS: 

Dolly  Vinal,  party  chair, 
promises  that  returning 
\  caterers  Tuxedos  ‘N  Tennis 
I  Shoes  will  outdo 
/  themselves  to  prepare  and 
serve  a  Pan-Asian-inspired 
menu.  While  the  planning 
isn’t  complete,  Tuxedos  ‘N  Tails  gave  us 
this  partial  preview: 

Appetizers  will  include  Chinese  style 
BBQ  pork  w/dips  &  toasted  sesame 
seeds;  seared  Ahi  tuna  on  wonton 
w/Jalapeno  aioli; 

Buffet  will  include  chicken  &  beef 
satay  with  sauces;  vegetarian  California 
rolls;  Penn  Cove  mussels  on  the  half 
shell  &  Asian  noodle  salad. 

Desserts  include:  Coconut  shortbread, 
Key  Lime  tartlet  &  white  chocolate 
mousse  cups  with  berries. 

In  addition  to  Italian  coffee,  we’ll 
have  Oolong  tea,  of  course! 


VOLUNTEERS  NEEDED! 

Want  to  support  the  auction  by 
volunteering  and  enjoy  the  party  at  the 
same  time?  We  need  volunteers  for 
auction  setup,  to  help  staff  the  auction 
itself  and  for  pickup  and  delivery. 
Experience  “A  Scholar’s  Garden”  up 
close  and  personally!  Please  call 
volunteer  coordinator  Anne  Johnson, 
(206)  525-4117  to  volunteer. 

AWESOME,  RARE  AND  SELECT 
PLANTS  FROM  THE  MILLER  GARDEN 

>-  Syringa  meyeri  ‘Palibin’ — Dwarf  selec¬ 
tion  from  northern  Chinese  species. 
Fragrant.  5’  wide,  4-  tall  and  disease 
resistant  (shown). 


Syringa  meyeri  'Palibin  ’  (lilac  image) 
and  Betula  albosinensis  var. 
septentrionalis. 


►  Mahonia  x  lindsayae  ‘Cantab’ — Rare 
Mahonia  hybrid  with  graceful  cascad¬ 
ing  foliage.  Winter  flowering,  fragrant, 
mounding  shrub  to  5’  tall  and  wide. 

>•  Betula  albosinensis  var. 

septentrionalis — From  western  China, 
this  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
birches  with  pink  and  tan  striped  bark 
and  golden  yellow  fall  color  (shown). 
A  superb  specimen  tree,  to  20-30’ 
wide  and  50-70’  tall.  0 
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PLUM  AND  PINE,  ROCK  AND  WATER,  YIN  AND  YANG- 

THE  SEATTLE  CHINESE  GARDEN  EMERGES  ' 

By  Phil  Wood 


Something  remarkable  is 
happening  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  In  a  few  years,  we 
will  have  a  collection  of  three 
Chinese  gardens.  Vancouver, 

B.C.’s  garden  was  built  15  years 
ago  and  Portland’s  garden  just 
opened  in  September.  Joining 
these  is  the  Seattle  Chinese 
Garden  at  South  Seattle 
Community  College  that  will  be 
distinguished  by  being  the 
largest  classical  Chinese  garden 
outside  China,  and  the  only 
garden  in  the  Sichuan  style.  The 
other  two  Chinese  gardens  are  Suzhou 
style,  named  for  the  city  near  Shanghai 
on  the  East  Coast  of  China. 

Sichuan  province,  Washington  State’s 
sister  province,  is  in  Southwest  China,  a 
thousand  miles  up  the  Yangtze  River 
from  its  mouth  at  Shanghai.  Chongqing, 
Seattle’s  sister  city,  until  recently  was  the 
largest  city  in  Sichuan  Province,  but  now 
reports  directly  to  the  federal 
government  in  Beijing.  The  Three 
Gorges  Dam  project  is  close  to 
Chongqing  and  will  be  an  important  part 
of  economic  growth  in  the  area.  The 
Chongqing  Park  Bureau  is  designing  the 
Seattle  Chinese  Garden. 

While  Suzhou  gardens  are  urban 
gardens  built  for  individuals,  Sichuan 
gardens  are  larger  and  more  rustic,  built 


For  information  about  membership 
in  the  Seattle  Chinese  Garden  Society, 

TOURS  OF  THE  GARDEN  OR  HOW  TO  MAKE 
A  CONTRIBUTION,  PLEASE  CONTACT  THE 

Seattle  Chinese  Garden  Society  at 
(206)  282-8040, 

WW W  SEATTLE-CHINESF.-GARDEN.ORG. 


either  as  temple  gardens  or  as  memorial 
gardens  to  honor  poets.  There  have 
been  gardens  at  some  of  these  locations 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  The  site 
of  the  Seattle  Chinese  Garden  at  SSCC 
suits  the  Sichuan  style  perfectly.  The 
Duwamish  Greenbelt  surrounds  the  six- 
acre  site  in  West  Seattle  on  two  sides 
and  although  only  10  minutes  from 
downtown  it  feels  like  a  country 
property.  Chongqing  is  a  city  built  on 
hills,  and  the  Seattle  Chinese  Garden  on 
a  hilltop  will  command  a  view  of  the 
Duwamish  Valley  with  the  Seattle  skyline 
and  the  Cascade  Range  as  a  backdrop. 
The  design  team  from  China  declared  it 
to  be  a  “place  that  an  emperor  would  be 
born,”  according  to  the  principles  of 
feng  shui. 

The  Seattle  Chinese  Garden,  like  all 
Chinese  gardens,  will  be  a  complex 
interweaving  of  architecture,  water,  stone 
and  plants.  Some  of  the  buildings  will  be 
arranged  around  courtyards;  these  will 
include  a  teahouse,  a  reception  hall  for 
community  events  and  weddings,  and  a 
hall  to  display  Chinese  arts.  Other 


buildings  will  be  placed  on  their 
own  in  the  landscape,  including 
a  three-story  Floating  Clouds 
Pavilion,  the  Spring  Listening 
Pavilion  by  the  side  of  a  water 
cascade,  and  the  Moon-viewing 
Pavilion  on  the  shore  of  one- 
acre  Mirror  Lake.  Extensive 
groves  of  bamboo,  pine  and 
Japanese  maples  will  provide 
distinct  character  changes  within 
the  garden.  China  has  been 
described  as  the  “Mother  of 
Gardens,”  and  Seattle  has  an 
ideal  climate  for  growing  a  wide 
range  of  plants  native  to  China. 

The  Seattle  Chinese  Garden  will  also  , 
be  a  cultural  center,  showcasing  the  arts  ' 
of  China.  Programs  may  include  classes 
and  demonstrations  in  calligraphy, 
painting,  martial  arts,  floral  arrangement 
and  horticulture.  Chinese  holidays  will 
be  celebrated  here. 

Currently  the  garden  is  open  for 
visitors  to  view  the  Song  Mei  Pavilion 
(shown  here)  and  surrounding  plantings 
and  pond.  The  next  phase  will  begin 
upon  completion  of  the  $6.3  million 
capital  campaign,  of  which  $4  million 
has  been  raised. 

The  Seattle  Chinese  Garden  will  be  a 
coming-together  of  the  richness  of 
Chinese  culture,  tradition  and 
horticulture  that  will  be  the  next  great 
public  garden  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
honoring  our  region’s  ties  with  the 
people  of  China.  Q 

Long-time  NHS  member  Phil  Wood  is  the 
president  of  the  Seattle  Chinese  Garden  ( 
Society  and  owner  of  Phil  Wood  Garden 
Design  of  Seattle. 
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NHS  SUMMER  SYMPOSIUM 


By  Richard  Hartlage 


We  continually  get  requests  for 
speakers  who  can  share  their  own 
fabulous  garden  designs  with  NHS, 
so  this  year’s  symposium  will  bring 
together  the  top  speakers,  best 
experts  and  great  ideas  at  one  time. 

Make  your  reservation  and  come 
prepared  for  inspiration.  Our  noted 
national  and  international  speakers 
will  share  great  ideas  on  structuring 
your  garden,  what  to  plant  and  how 
to  incorporate  art  and  accents  for 
dynamic  landscapes.  There  will  be  a 
special  emphasis  on  small  garden 
design — and  you’ll  go  home  with  a 
fresh  perspective  on  creating  your 
own  private  Eden. 


An  Eden  of  One's  Own:  Innovative 
Design  for  Residential  Gardens 

Dan  Pearson 
Valerie  Easton 
Jeff  Mendoza 

George  Little  &  David  Lewis 

Saturday,  July  21,  8:30  a.m.-4:30  p.m. 
(includes  lunch  and  all  materials) 

Location:  Museum  of  History 
&  Industry,  Seattle 
Fee:  $80  /  Non-members:  $100 
Register  by  calling  (206)  527-1794 
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A  YEAR  AT 
HOME  FARM 


- 
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DAN  PEARSON 

ACCOMPANIES  THE  MAJOR  BBC  TV  SERIES 

MEET  THE  SPEAKERS: 

Dan  Pear  sow  Dan  has  run  a  small  design  practice  since  1987, 
creating  gardens  that  emphasize  and  reflect  each  client’s 

individuality.  His  work  draws  strongly 
from  the  “sense  of  place”  so  that  each 
commission  has  its  own  mood  and 
atmosphere.  Dan  has  created  rooftop 
gardens,  a  romantic  garden  within  the 
walls  of  a  derelict  mediaeval  village  in 
Southern  Italy,  several  gardens  for  the 
Chelsea  Flower  Show  and  several  public 
and  private  projects.  He’s  the  co-author 
with  Sir  Terence  Conran  of  Conran's  The  Essential  Garden  Book 
and  his  own  Home  Farm  garden  is  the  subject  of  a  six-part 
series  on  BBC2. 

Valerie  Easton:  The  Seattle  Times’  weekly  ‘Plant  Life’ 
columnist,  Val  has  been  a  horticultural  librarian  for  16  years  and 
is  the  manager  of  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library  at  the  Center 
for  Urban  Horticulture.  She  gardens  on  a  quarter-acre  hillside 
lot  in  Lake  Forest  Park  where  her  much-photographed  garden 
serves  as  the  inspiration  for  Val’s  own  writing.  Her  garden  has 
been  featured  in  Better  Homes  and  Gardens  and  Fine 
Gardening  magazines,  and  on  television’s  Victory  Garden  and 
HGTV’s  Grow  It!  Val  has  co-authored  Artists  in  their  Gardens 


(Sasquatch 
Books,  2001, 
with  David 
Laskin  and 
photography 
by  Allan 
Mandell).  Her 
collection  of 
columns  will 

be  released  in  early  2002,  and  she’s 
working  on  a  garden  murder  mystery 
set  on  Guemes  Island. 

Jeff  Mendoza:  Jeff  created 
J.  Mendoza  Gardens  Inc.  in  1987, 
offering  a  full  range  of  design,  instal¬ 
lation  and  maintenance  services.  His 
projects  vary  widely,  from  a  4’  x  10’ 
urban  terrace  to  a  10-acre  country 
estate.  Known  for  innovative  designs 
and  unusual  plant  combinations,  Jeff 
has  garnered  a  following  as  a  charis¬ 
matic  speaker.  His  work  has  been 
featured  in  Horticulture,  Garden  Design, 
‘W  Magazine,  The  New  York  Times,  New 
York  Magazine,  Martha  Stewart  Living,  House  &  Garden  and 
several  garden  design  books. 

George  Little  and  David  Lewis:  Artistic  collaborators  and 
owners  of  the  Bainbridge  Island  studio  Little  and  Lewis,  George 
and  David  bring  sculptural  form  and  brilliant  color  into  their 
garden  pieces.  Their  proprietary  method  of  casting  and  coloring 
concrete  into  giant  ruffled  leaves,  shard-like  bowls  and  vessels, 
ancient-looking  columns  and  other-worldly  garden  art  has 
mesmerized  and  enchanted  art 
collectors  and  garden  design  clients 
alike.  There  are  Little  and  Lewis 
installations  at  the  Heronswood 
Nursery,  Denver  Botanical  Gardens, 

Northhill  Gardens  in  Vermont  and 
their  work  was  subject  of  a  recent 
show  at  the  Linda  Hodges  Gallery 
in  Seattle. 
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A  CONVERSATION 
WITH  ROGER  GOSSLER 


* 


Gossler  Farms  Nursery,  Springfiel 


d  ,  Oregon 


Hear  Roger  speak  on 
Wed.,  May  23  at  7p.m. 
“Deciduous  Divas:  Small  Shrubs  & 
Trees  for  Flowers,  Foliage  or  Fruit” 


Gossler  Farms  Nursery  is  one  of  those 
destinations  that,  once  you  learn  about  it, 
makes  you  wonder  why  you  ever  spent 
visits  to  Eugene  hanging  out  with  friends 
on  the  University  of  Oregon  campus. 

Oregon’s  horticultural  riches  start 
here,  where  Marj  Gossler  and  her  sons, 
Roger  and  Eric,  have  lovingly  and 
intentionally  developed  their  nursery  and 
inspiring  display  gardens. 

Here,  there’s  truly  an  emphasis  on 
quality  over  quantity.  Eric  writes  in  the 


current  Gossler  Farms’  catalog:  “...we  are 


a  small  family  operation  that  focuses  on 
trying  to  provide  people  with  the  best 
product  available;  we  have  no  desire  to 
be  enormous  or  to  be  bought  out  by  a 
larger  corporate  operation."  When  you 
call  Gossler  Farms,  more  often  than  not, 
you’ll  hear  the  voice  of  a  family  member. 

The  nursery  is  part  of  an  original 
150-acre  family  farm  where  Roger’s  father 
raised  peppermint  to  sell  to  the  Wrigley’s 
gum  company.  When  not  growing  mint 
crops,  Roger  says  his  father  was  “a 
magnolia  and  rhododendron  nut.”  In 
1966,  the  farm  displayed  35  Magnolia 
varieties;  today  there  are  500. 

This  “collection  in  search  of  a 
garden,”  played  a  significant  role  in 
launching  the  present-day  Gossler  Farms 
Nursery,  Roger  says.  “We’ve  come  from 
huge  magnolia  trees  to  making  the 
whole  garden.” 

Fifteen  years  ago,  the  family  switched 
its  focus,  becoming  a  full-scale  horticul¬ 
tural  nursery,  which  Roger  describes  as 


“a  huge  leap  of  faith.”  While  he’d 
gardened  since  childhood,  learning  from 
neighbors  and  inheriting  his  late  father’s 
love  of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs, 

Roger  says  the  beginning  years  were  a 
solitary  challenge.  Passion,  muscle  and  a 
keen  plant  sense  have  turned  this  family 
nursery  into  a  very  special  endeavor  that 
has  a  national  following. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  Gossler 
Farms’  5-acre  display  garden  is  the 
mixed  woody  plant  border  that  includes 
magnolias,  rhododendron  and  a  wide 
array  of  companion  plants.  Roger 
describes  the  evolving  borders  as  “bays 
of  perennials  within  shrub  borders.” 

With  eight  shade  houses  and  a 
propagation  greenhouse  on  the  site, 
Gossler  Farms  Nursery  is  now  at 
capacity,  he  says.  “Everything  has  to  go 
inside  in  the  winter,  so  we  can’t  get  any 
bigger.”  Instead  of  expanding,  the  family 
gives  high  priority  to  plants  that  perform: 
“In  order  for  plants  to  make  our  catalog, 
we  select  and  look  at  what  they’re 
doing;  grow  them  on  and  see  if  they’re 
worthy,”  Roger  explains. 


I  was  fortunate  to  hear  Roger  speak  in 
Portland  this  past  February.  In  his  talk, 
he  focused  on  the  evolving  mixed  shrub 
border,  sharing  countless  slides  of 
alluring  choices.  But  here’s  the  surprise: 
Roger  has  become  adept  at  growing 
shrubs  as  “perennials.”  By  this,  he  means, 
“whacking  them  down,  just  as  they  start 
to  grow  in  the  spring.”  We’re  talking 
established  shrubs,  but  in  viewing  slide 
after  slide,  listening  to  Roger  endorse  this 
aggressive  pruning  tactic,  I  began  to  see 
that  he  had  a  method  to  his  madness.  .  . 
one  proven  by  the  beautiful  products  of 
this  practice. 

A  wide  array  of  shrubs  with  varying 
habits  fall  to  the  sharp  edge  of  Roger’s 
blade,  including  Cotinus  ’Grace,’  (which 
I’ve  gingerly  cut  back  in  my  own  garden 
on  Roger’s  recommendation),  Weigela 
’Rubidor,’  Paulonia  tomentosa,  Callicarpa 
’Profusion,’  ...the  list  goes  on.  “It’s 
essentially  pollarding,”  he  admits.  “But 
you  need  to  reenergize  the  garden.” 

Committed  to  hands-on  day-to-day 
nursery  management,  Roger  still  makes 
time  for  frequent  speaking  engagements. 
He  has  become  a  national  garden 
celebrity,  joining  two  consecutive 
Horticulture  magazine  lecture  tours, 
which  have  taken  him  on  a  whirlwind 
cross-country  journey  espousing  his 
favorite  topics.  NHS  members  and  guests 
are  going  to  love  seeing  Roger’s  slides 
and  hearing  his  talk. 

To  visit:  Gossler  Farms  Nursery  is 
located  at  1200  Weaver  Road,  Springfield, 
Oregon  97478-9691 .  Appointments  are 
required  by  calling  (541)  746-3922/ 
fax:  (541)  744-7924  ” 


— Debra  Priming 


f~7ai'cfen  notes 


SPRING  NHS  SPEAKERS 

If  you’ve  missed  some  of  the  great  NHS  spring  lectures,  here’s  a  recap  to  inspire  you. 


Hot  plants :  NHS  board  member  and 
Miller  Garden  horticulturist  Richie 
Steffen  showed  off  some  amazing 
Hepatica  plants  at  the  March  meeting. 
Rumor  has  it  that  he’ll  bring  some 
awesome  Pleione  examples  in  April! 

LECTURE  SERIES  RECAP 

The  Wednesday  lecture  series  has 
introduced  a  delightfully  articulate  and 
inspiring  group  of  speakers  to  NHS. 
We’ve  enjoyed  true  plant  visionaries 
who’ve  made  us  laugh,  taught  us  some 
valuable  horticultural  lessons  and  even 
taken  away  our  collective  breaths  with 
images  of  amazing  gardens  and  plants. 

If  you  haven’t  attended  the  regular 
monthly  lectures,  make  a  point  of 
getting  them  on  your  calendar — in  ink! 
The  2001  series  has  presented  consis¬ 
tently  high-quality  lectures  at  full 
capacity.  Not  only  will  you  be  glad  you 
took  an  evening  to  expand  your 
horizons,  you’ll  enjoy  the  pre-lecture 
social  time,  get  a  chance  to  buy  some 
best-selling  garden  books  at  a  generous 
discount  and  get  up  close  and  personal 
with  the  new  “show  and  tell”  of  special 
plants  from  the  Miller  Botanic  Garden’s 
breeding  program. 


FEBRUARY:  Ciscoe  Morris,  “Spice  up 
Your  Garden  with  Great  Design 
Ideas,  Art  and  Incredible  Plants.” 

Ciscoe  is  invincible  when  it  comes  to 
getting  his  point  across  with  humor  and 
genuine  enthusiasm.  The  laughter  he 
brings  is  the  best  kind  of  garden 
therapy — when  we  stop  taking  ourselves 
too  seriously! 

“Everybody  wants  to  have  an  ooh,  la, 
la  garden,”  he  says.  Here  are  some  of 
Ciscoe’s  tips: 

•  Weed  seeds  thrive  in  soil,  warmth, 
moisture  and  most  of  all,  sunlight.  The 
antidote:  “cram  more  plants  into  your 
garden  and  you’ll  end  up  doing  little 
weeding.” 

•  Incorporate  stone  for  a  feeling  of 
stability  and  the  constancy  of  nature  in 
your  garden  .  .  .  but  DON’T  rent  a  bobcat 
and  try  to  place  the  stone  yourself! 

•  Art  in  the  garden  is  highly  personal 
and  a  very  gratifying  way  to  adorn  the 
landscape.  But  stay  away  from  “shar- 
oobs”  (concrete  cherub  figures)  and  look 
for  one-of-a-kind  pieces. 

•  Grass  makes  the  best  ‘living 
pathway’  and 
harmonizes  well 
with  borders. 

•  Ciscoe’s 
favorite  plants  for 
solving  problems  in 
the  garden  include 
Abies  pinsapo 
‘Glauca’  (Spanish  fir) — an  incredible 
shade-loving  conifer;  Meliantbus  major 
(Honey  bush) — can  be  evergreen;  turns 
red  in  mild  winter;  Embothrium 
coccineum  (Chilean  Fire  Tree) — 
‘hummers’  love  these  trees;  Persicaria 
virginiana  ‘Painters  Palette’ — better  than 
flowers;  Magnolia  sieboldii — “Magnifique!” 


MARCH:  Marietta  O’Byrne,  “Planning 
and  Planting  Our  Shade  Garden  ” 

Marietta  and  her  husband  Ernie 
O’Byrne  are  the  founders  of  Northwest 
Garden  Nursery  in  Eugene.  The  nursery’s 
display  garden  has  some  stunning  and 
original  pairings  of  plants  for  woodland 
and  shade  settings,  “from  the  rare  to  the 
very  common,”  Marietta  says. 

In  an  engaging,  but  distinctly  matter- 
of-fact  style,  Marietta  suggested  that  her 
very  personal  love  of  woodland 
gardening  dates  back  to  a  childhood  in 
Germany.  “On  my  childhood  walks,  I 
wanted  to  find  the  ‘wild’  secret  places 
closest  to  nature,”  Marietta  confessed. 

With  us,  she  shared  a  tapestry  of 
perennials,  shrubs,  vines  and  bulbs  in 
alluring  combinations — many  of  which 
are  stars  of  the  extensive  display  gardens 
at  Northwest  Garden  Nursery.  The 
O’Byrne’s  gardens  have  been  featured 
in  national  publications  like  Fine 
Gardening  and  it’s  easy  to  see  why.  The 
woodland  here  is  planted  with 
collector’s  plants  such  as  hepaticas, 
anemones,  corydalis,  trillium,  frittilaria, 
Japanese  primulas,  hellebores,  ferns, 
lilies,  meconopsis  and  more. 

To  visit:  Contact  Northwest  Garden 
Nursery  at  (541)  935-3915.  The  nursery 
is  open  March-October,  Thursday 
through  Saturday,  10  a.m.  to  6 p  m.  or 
by  appointment.  — Debra  Prinzing  11 
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NHS  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS  -  . 

VI 

DATE,  DAY  &  TIME  EVENT  NAME  FEATURED  SPEAKER  TYPE  OF  EVENT 

April  11  (Wed) 

7  pm  Reception 

7:30  Begin 

Problem  Solving  in  the 
Perennial  Garden 

Carrie  Becker,  co-designer  of  the 

NPA  Border 

Slides  &  Lecture 

May  6 

Sunday 

5:30—8:30 

A  Scholar’s  Garden 

A  Glimpse  into  China 

ULTIMATE  GARDEN  AUCTION 

May  23 

Wednesday 

8:30—2:30 

Tour  &  Shopping  Trip 
to  Heronswood 

TOUR  &  SHOPPING  TRIP 

Bus  Tour 

&  Lunch 

May  23  (Wed) 

7  pm  Reception 

7:30  Begin 

Deciduous  Divas: 

Spectacular  Small  Shrubs 
and  Trees 

Roger  Gossler,  co-owner  of  renowned 

Gossler  Farms  Nursery  in  Eugene 

Slides  &  Lecture 

June  1  &  2 

Friday,  1:00—4:00 
Saturday,  10:00 — 2:00 

Fern  Festival  Sale 

First  Day 

Second  Day 

. 

HARDY  FERN  FOU 
FERN  FESTIVAL  PL 

:M  .m  1 

NDATION 

ANT  SALE 

June  1 

7  pm  Reception 

7:30  Begin 

A  Garden  Stroll 

Through  China 

John  van  den  Meerendonk,  designer  of 
the  fern  gardens  at  the  Bainbridge  Island 
and  Poulsbo  Libraries 

Slided'^^^ture  ^ 

July  21 

Saturday 

8:30—4:30 

An  Eden  of  One’s  Own: 
Innovative  Residential 

Design 

Dan  Pearson,  Valerie  Easton 

George  Little  &  David  Lewis, 

Jeff  Mendoza 

Symposium 
&  Lunch 

July  22 

Sunday 

9:00—3:00 

A  Private  Eden  Tour 

GARDEN  TOUR 

Bus  Tour 

&  Lunch 

September  14  (Fri) 

7  pm  Reception 

7:30  Begin 

My  Garden  and 

How  I  Do  It 

RARE  PLANT  AUCTION 

Thomas  Hobbs,  nursery  owner  and  author 
Shocking  Beauty 

Plant  Auction 

Slides  &  Lecture 

September  14  &  15 

Friday,  2:30 —  6:30 
Saturday,  9:00 — 4:00 

Fall  Plant  Sale 

First  Day 

Second  Day 

ANNUAL  FALL  PLANT  SALE 

(Friday  Afternoon  &  AU  Day  Saturday ) 

September  20 

Thursday 

8:30—2:30 

Tour  &  Shopping  Trip  to 
Heronswood 

TOUR  &  SHOPPING  TRIP 

i  t  it  ■■-V'Tc* 

1  \1  :§§ 

Bus  Tour 

&  Lunch 

October  10  (Wed) 

7  pm  Reception 

7:30  Begin 

Building  the  Award¬ 
winning  2000  Chelsea 

Flower  Show  Exhibit 

Rosie  Atkins,  Editor-in-Chief, 

Gardens  Illustrated 

Slides  &  Lecture 

November  14  (Wed) 

7  pm  Reception 

7:30  Begin 

The  Latest  Perennial 

Planting  Trends  from 
Germany 

Anja  Maubach,  nursery  owner 

ZJ 
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IL  THROUGH  NOVEMBER  2001 

COST: 

RIPTION  “/  LOCATION 


i  will  share  the  tricks  of  the  trade  on  how  to  create  a  spectacular  problem  free 
inial  garden.  She  will  offer  lists  of  trouble-free  plants  that  will  make  your  garden 
acular  with  less  work. 

$5/  $10 

MIS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 

3501  NE  41st 

annual  spring  event  is  a  garden  party,  silent  auction  and  live  auction  to  benefit  the 

Seth  C.  Miller  Horticultural  Library.  The  garden  party  includes  an  appetizer  buffet  and 
d  bar. 

$65 

Limit:  150 

MIS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 

3501  NE  41st 

;cial  bus  tour  will  take  you  to  Heronswood  Nursery  in  Kingston  and  will  feature  a 
ad  tour  of  the  garden  and  an  opportunity  to  shop  to  your  heart’s  content. 

$65  /  $85 

Limit:  20 

Center  for  Urban 

Horticulture 

3501  NE  41st 

iossler  will  show  you  deciduous  divas  that  will  tempt  even  the  most  sophisticated 
>ner.  Learn  which  trees  and  shrubs  have  sensational  flowers,  fruit,  or  fall  color  for 
garden. 

'  $5  /  $10 

Center  for  Urban 

Horticulture 

3501  NE  41st 

.  .  |  ..  ii  i  i 

t  Sound’s  best  fern  growers  bring  territic  terns  and  complimentary  woodland  plants  to 
ale.  There  will  be  a  demonstration  of  spore  sowing  and  fern  growing  at  1 1:00  on 

Hirlp 

Free 

Center  for  Urban 

Horticulture 

3501  NE  41st 

- — — . — . - 

e&ure  will  feature  plants  from  China  with  an  emphasis  on  ferns. 

;  will  be  plants  for  sale  before  and  after  the  lecture  on  Friday  evening. 

tot 

if  .-ac 

S 1 0 

Center  for  Urban 

Horticulture 

3501  NE  41st 

d  national  and  international  speakers  share  great  ideas  on  structuring  your  garden, 
ing  ideas,  and  incorporating  art  and  accents  for  dynamic  landscape  effects  in  the 
i  garden. 

$80/  $100 

Limit:  200 

Museum  of  History 
&  Industry 

2700  24th  Ave  E 

exceptional  gardens  that  illustrate  exciting  design  ideas  for  your  urban  garden. 

;  see  a  wide  variety  of  styles  all  executed  with  flair  and  maintained  to  perfection. 

$65/  $85 

Limit:  44 

Center  for  Urban 

Horticulture 

3501  NE  41st 

ing  includes  wine  &  cheese  reception  and  rare  plant  auction. 

fobbs  will  share  the  inspirations  and  design  process  that  created  his  much  published 
icclaimed  personal  garden  in  Vancouver. 

$15  /  $20 

Limit:  150 

NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 

3501  NE  41st 

i  the  Puget  Sound's  best  growers  bring  fabulous  plants  to  the  sale  and  will  be 
ind  to  advise  on  the  selection  and  care  of  their  plants: 
s,  hydrangeas,  herbs,  rhodies,  fuschias,  shrubs,  grasses  and  more. 

Free 

Center  for  Urban 

Horticulture 

3501  NE  41st 

- - - — 

ecial  bus  tour  wall  take  you  to  Heronswood  Nursery  in  Kingston  and  will  feature  a 
‘d  tour  of  the  garden  and  an  opportunity  to  shop  to  your  heart  s  content. 

$65/ $85 

Limit:  20 

Center  for  Urban 

Horticulture 

3501  NE  41st 

:  Atkins  will  illustrate  how  the  award-winning  garden  exhibit  at  the  2000  Chelsea 
er  Show  Exhibit  was  designed,  created,  and  built. 

$5  /  $10 

NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 

3501  NE  4lst 

h  generation  nursery  owner  and  internationally  noted  German  gaiden  designer,  Anja 
tt  h,  will  talk  about  perennial  planting  styles  for  the  new  millennium. 

$5/  $10 

NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 

3501  NE  41st 
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Advice  for  busy  gardeners 


Plant  Sale  Alert: 

Time  to  Pot  up  your  Extras! 


Even  a  person  with  the  busiest  lifestyle 
can  find  time  to  garden.  In  just 
>  15  minutes  you  can  plant  five  one 
gallon  perennials  if  you’re  organized. 
However,  if  you’re  not  sure  where  you 
want  to  put  the  plants,  or  where  you 
\  left  the  spade,  it  may  take  a  bit 
longer! 


NHS  2001  Annual  Fall  Plant  Sale 
Sept.  14  &  15 


“Spring  is  the  ideal  time  to  dig  up,  divide  and  pot  your 
extra  plants,”  says  Carin  Morgan,  chair  of  the  donor  plant 
area  for  the  NHS  Annual  Plant  Sale. 

Although  the  sale  isn’t  until  September  14-15,  Carin 
encourages  NHS  members  to  share  their  garden’s 
abundance.  Set  aside  healthy  plant  candidates  now. 

Perennials  and  grasses  will  be  in  great  demand  and  any 
plants  donated  by  NHS  members  cany  an  extra  asset:  they 
bring  full  profit  to  NHS! 

If  you  do  pot  up  plants,  please  label  them  with  as  much 
accuracy  as  possible.  If  you  have  any  questions,  contact 
Carin  at  (360)  652-0402  or  carinae@gte.net. 

Joanne  Quinn,  plant  sale  volunteer  coordinator,  needs 
you!  Share  your  time,  muscle  and  talents  to  further  the 
mission  and  work  of  NHS.  The  Plant  Sale  committee 
encourages  you  to  generously  support  this  great  event. 
Volunteers  are  needed  in  2-1/2  hour  shifts  to  handle  these 
tasks: 


A  la  Illustration  courtesy  of  Seattle-based 

/  \\  Cindy  Combs,  from  “Yes,  You  Do 

/  \  Have  Time  to  Garden,  ”  a  talk  she 

Vp  yr  gave  in  February  at  the 

rCCi  V  )  Portland  Yard,  Garden  &  Patio 

Show.  Cindy  is  the  owner  of 

Gardening  Getaways,  which  offers  hands-on  garden  design 
workshops  at  Northwest  area  inns  and  B&Bs.  Visit  her  at 
www.gardeyiingpetaways.com  or  call  (206)  285-1143- 


Carrie  Becker: 
Problem  Solving  in  the 
Perennial  Garden ” 


•  Set  up,  Friday  only,  8  a.m.-2  p.m.  (set  up  tables  & 
signs,  assist  growers) 

•  Friday  2:30 — 6:30  p.m.  and/or  Saturday  9  a.m.-4  p.m. 
Cashier,  Food  Seller, 

•  Parking  Attendant,  Sales,  Helpers  &  Member  Donations 

Please  contact  Joanne  at  jtquinnlO@hotmail.com  or  call 
the  NHS  office  at  (206)  527-1794  to  volunteer!  It’s  fun  and 
you'll  get  an  early  peek  at  some  great  plant  offerings. 


Carrie’s  April  11th  talk  and  this  issue  of  “Garden  Notes” 
nearly  coincide,  so  we  asked  Carrie  for  a  brief  preview  of 
her  presentation.  Look  for  more  thorough  coverage  in  the 
summer  2001  “Garden  Notes.”  Richard  Hartlage  calls  Carrie 
a  “perennial  trouble-shooter,”  so  we  asked  Carrie  to 
articulate  her  design  approach.  “I  like  to  think  about 
alternative  selection  of  plants.  Delphiniums  are  a  good 
example.  They’re  so  beautiful  and  so  many  people  love 
them.  But  they  do  require  more  effort  than  the  average 
gardener  is  willing  to  take  (plus,  the  slugs  love  them).  Why 
not  Aconitum?  It’s  one  of  a  couple  of  possible  alternatives 
to  Delphinium;  the  two  are  actually  related.  Aconitum  takes 
a  similar  form  in  the  garden;  it  serves  the  same  purpose  in 
terms  of  design  without  the  attendant  difficulties.” 

Garden  design,  Carrie  Becker-style,  means  working 
with  the  conditions  you’re  given  and  trying  to  grow  plants 
in  that  situation  (and  a  regular  dose  of  organic  matter 
makes  this  all  a  bit  easier  to  pull  off).  That’s  good  advice 
for  all  of  us! 


Wanted:  Creative  volunteer 
caterer  to  feed  the 
horticultural  world! 


NHS  needs  someone  to  take  over  the  much-appreciated 
task  of  planning,  preparing  and/or  buying  the  light  refresh¬ 
ments  for  our  Wednesday  lectures  and  other  meetings.  Work 
with  an  existing  budget  to  provide  snacks  and  beverages. 
This  is  a  great  project  for  a  team!  Contact  Christey  Bahn  at 
(206)  363-4803  or  christeyb@millergarden.org. 


'arcfen  notes 


SELECTING  AND  MAINTAINING 
WATER-EFFICIENT  LANDSCAPE  PLANTS 

Michael  E.  Bauer,  OSU  Extension  Agent 


Much  of  our  region  experiences 
water  shortages.  Irrigation 
restrictions  are  common,  and  there 
is  great  concern  about  the  quantity 
of  our  water. 

PROPER  PLANNING 

A  wide  array  of  plants  can  tolerate 
hot,  dry  weather,  but  will  not  do  well 
under  zero  water  conditions.  Proper 
planning  involves  grouping  plants 
according  to  their  water  needs,  making  it 
easier  to  water  efficiently. 

USE  TURF  WISELY 

Buffer  relatively  limited  turf  areas 
jkwith  bark  dust  or  drought  tolerant 
^grasses.  Avoid  “wall-to-wall”  turf  from 
1  driveway  to  sidewalk. 

Establish  or  renovate  turf  in  the 
spring  or  fall  to  avoid  excessive  water 
loss.  Aerate  or  dethatch  lawns  in  the 
spring  or  fall. 

MULCHES  AND  COVER  CROPS 

Mulching  can  reduce  water 
consumption  by  up  to  30  percent.  Use 
fast-decomposing  materials  like  grass 
clippings  for  temporary  plantings  such 
as  vegetable  gardens  and  slow- 
decomposing  materials  like  bark  dust 
for  permanent  plantings  such  as  trees 
and  shrubs. 

The  larger  the  particle,  the  deeper 
the  mulch  must  be  to  conserve  water 
and  suppress  weeds.  Fir  bark  mulch,  for 
example,  is  composed  of  fine  particles 
and  is  effective  if  applied  to  a  depth  of 
3  inches.  Larger  particles  need  to  be 
applied  to  a  depth  of  about  5  inches. 
One  yard  of  bark  mulch  will  cover 
108  square  feet  to  a  depth  of  3  inches. 


Plant  cover  crops  of  winter  rye  or 
winter  peas  over  vegetable  gardens 
when  not  in  use.  These  fast-germinating 
crops  not  only  hold  the  soil  in  place,  but 
they  also  add  valuable  organic  matter, 
which  helps  hold  moisture  in  the  soil 
and  releases  nutrients  slowly. 

MAINTAIN  SOIL  HEALTH 

Organic  matter  can  be  added  to 
increase  water-holding  capacity  of  soil. 
Spread  up  to  3  inches  of  organic  matter 
on  top  of  the  soil  and  till  it  into  the  top 
6-8  inches  of  soil.  The  best  time  to  do 
this  is  in  the  fall,  giving  time  for 
materials  to  decompose  before  planting. 
Be  aware  that  adding  manures  may 
increase  the  number  of  weeds. 

Fertilize  sparingly  or  not  at  all  if  a 
drought  is  imminent. 

WHEN  TO  WATER 

The  best  way  to  know  when  to  water 
is  by  a  quick,  simple  check  of  the  soil. 
Collect  soil  from  just  under  the  soil 
surface.  Squeeze  the  soil  into  a  ball  with 
your  fist,  then  open  your  hand.  If  the 
ball  of  soil  falls  apart,  it  is  time  to  water. 
If  the  ball  of  soil  stays  together,  soil 
moisture  is  adequate. 

Deep  water  all  trees  and  shrubs  at 
least  once  a  month  during  the  growing 
season. 

Lawns  have  root  systems  that  are  only 
8-10"  deep.  For  this  reason,  lawns  need 
to  be  watered  more  frequently,  once  a 
week  in  the  spring  and  fall  and  twice  a 
week  in  the  summer. 

In  extreme  cases,  plants  often  exhibit 
wilted,  curled,  or  scorched  leaves.  If  you 
notice  these  symptoms,  water  as  soon  as 
possible. 


HOW  MUCH  TO  WATER 

Grass.  Apply  1  inch  of  water  at  a 
time.  To  find  out  how  much  water  you 
are  applying,  place  several  straight-sided 
containers  under  different  areas  of  your 
sprinkler  system  for  an  hour.  Measure 
the  depths  in  the  containers  and  take  an 
average  to  get  your  application  rate  in 
inches  per  hour.  Divide  this  value  into 
1  to  get  the  number  of  hours  you  need 
to  water  in  order  to  apply  1  inch  of 
water.  For  example,  1-H).75"=1.33  hours 
(1  hour,  20  minutes). 

Trees.  Water  until  the  ground  is 
saturated  and  no  longer  absorbs 
additional  water. 

APPLY  WATER  EFFICIENTLY 

Sprinkler  irrigation  is  the  least 
efficient  way  to  water.  Use  methods  that 
apply  water  more  slowly  and  directly  to 
the  root  system.  Water  slowly  enough  so 
that  water  penetrates  deeply  into  the  soil 
and  does  not  run  off. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  purchase  an 
expensive  trickle  or  drip  system.  Many 
bubblers  and  “leaky  hoses”  are  available 
that  can  be  attached  to  the  end  of  an 
ordinaiy  garden  hose. 

Grass.  With  turf,  sprinkler  irrigation 
often  is  necessary,  so  water  in  the 
early  morning  hours,  when  wind 
speed  is  minimal,  if  possible.  If 
watering  in  the  morning  isn’t  feasible, 
water  in  the  evening  after  the  wind  has 
died  down. 

Shrubs  and  trees.  The  roots  that 
absorb  the  most  water  and  nutrients 
(feeder  roots)  are  found  within  the 
edge  of  the  dripline  of  the  shrub. 
Concentrate  on  watering  within  this 
dripline  area.  [SI 
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SEATTLE  TILTH:  GROWING  ORGANIC 
AWARENESS  AND  LOCAL  FARM  SUPPORT 


By  Bill  T  h  o 


R  N  E  S  S 


a? 


h  s  A  chilly  Saturday  in  March,  and  30  people  in  Goretex 
aie  huddled  around  a  demonstration  of  fruit  tree  pruning  and 
training  techniques.  The  latest  “Garden  Crew”  class  is  trading 
hours  of  work  in  the  Seattle  Tilth  demonstration  garden  for 
education  on  organic  gardening  techniques.  This  popular 
program  distills  the  organization’s  work  to  its  most  basic  level 
and  is  where  many  people  first  get  introduced  to  Tilth. 

It’s  a  great  beginning.  The  “demo  garden 
at  the  Good  Shepherd  Center  in  Wallingford 
shows  soil  building,  planting,  design,  water 
conservation  and  composting.  There’s  a  <r 
perennial  border  of  drought-resistant 
plants,  a  weed  bed  complete  with  identification,  and  a 
compost  demonstration.  The  heart  of  the  garden  is  the  area 
of  raised  beds  where  vegetable  gardening  is  demonstrated. 

The  garden  also  contains  a  greenhouse  and  espaliered 
fruit  tiee  fences.  An  artistic  stone  path  reminiscent  of  a 
riverbed  runs  through  it. 

Seattle  Tilth  is  a  23-year-old  non-profit  association 
dedicated  to  education  on  organic  gardening,  and  a 
chapter  of  the  regional  Tilth  organization.  Tilth’s  home  in 
Wallingford  (464 9  Sunnyside  Ave.  N.)  has  a  reference 
library  and  a  newly  expanded  garden  store.  Nearly  1,300 
members  support  Tilth’s  educational  efforts  and  take  part 
in  workshops,  farm  programs  and  public  events. 

Tucked  behind  the  venerable  Good  Shepherd  Center  is 
the  childrens  garden,  a  source  of  discovery  for  thousands  of 
school  kids  and  young  visitors  to  Tilth  events.  The  popular  Soil 
in  a  Box  program  has  Tilth  teachers  traveling  to  classrooms  to 
share  the  basics  of  living  soil.  Learning  continues  for  kids  in  the 
summer  with  half-day  garden  camps. 

Last  year,  the  “City  Chickens”  workshops  have  Tilthies 
asking  a  chicken-and-egg  question:  Did  the  workshops 
popularize  the  practice  of  keeping  fowl  in  your  yard,  or  vice- 
versa.'  Seasonal  training  sessions  covering  basic  food  gardening, 
and  the  new  City  Farmer  program  provides  more  advanced 
learning.  A  second  demonstration  garden,  at  Bradner  Gardens 
Park  in  the  Mt.  Baker  neighborhood  (29th  Ave.  S.  and 
S.  Grand  St.)  is  in  its  fourth  year  of  taking  Tilth  to  south  Seattle. 

Tilth  is  probably  most  well  known  for  its  events.  The  19th 
annual  Tilth  Edible  Plant  Sale,  to  be  held  on  May  5,  last  year 
had  people  lining  up  for  hours  before  opening  to  be  the  first  to 


select  from  40  varieties  of  tomatoes,  and  storm  the  basil  and 
peppei  tables.  It  s  obvious  that  much  Italian  cooking  happens 
due  to  Tilth’s  plant  sale. 

The  grand  event  of  the  year  for  the  Tilth  community  is  the 
Tilth  Organic  Harvest  Fair,  this  year  set  for  Sept.  8  at  the  Good 
Shepherd  Center.  At  its  center  is  the  organic  farm  stand,  where 
shoppers  can  buy  directly  from  more  than  35  organic  farmers, 
who  savor  the  event  and  travel  from  all  across  Washington. 

Tilth’s  newest  event  is  the  Organic  Wine  Tasting,  set  fc 
Nov.  3  at  the  Dome  Room  in  the  Arctic  Building  in 
downtown  Seattle.  Now  in  its  fourth  year,  it  aims  to 
increase  the  public’s  awareness  of  organic  wines,  ana 
building  a  market  for  the  organic  vintners.  Last  year’s 
event  showcased  30  wines,  including  wines  from 
Washington  vintners.  The  wine  is  paired  with  foods 
from  the  city’s  best  restaurants  and  caterers,  and 
i  is  accompanied  by  a  silent  auction  to  benefit 
Tilth  programs. 

Tilth’s  farm  support  includes  publishing  a 
directory  of  Community  Supported  Agriculture 
farms,  to  which  consumers  buy  subscriptions  and 
get  produce  weekly.  Through  “Weekend  Workers 
*  on  0r8anic  Farms,”  city  people  can  take  part  in 
farm  activities  for  a  day.  The  Tilth  Placement 
Service  helps  fill  apprentice  positions  for  people 
wanting  to  pursue  a  farming  lifestyle. 

As  the  community  feels  pressure  of  urban 
sprawl,  traffic,  alienation  from  one  another,  food  security,  and 
globalization  of  markets,  Tilth  is  growing  and  becoming  ever 
more  vital.  Its  goals  are  to  reconnect  people  to  the  land, 
create  community,  teach  the  basics  of  gardening,  and  point 
out  the  value  of  local  food  and  farmland.  The  mission 
statement  says  it  best:  “We  promote  organic  gardening  and 
farming.  We  educate  people  to  garden  and  eat  organically, 
and  to  reduce  waste  through  composting  and  conservation, 
theieby  creating  a  vibrant  and  sustainable  community  by 
gardening  together.” 

To  learn  more  about  Tilth’s  programs,  call  Seattle  Tilth  at 
(206)  633-0451  or  visit  www.seattletilth.org.  0 

Bill  Thorness  is  immediate  past  president  of  the  Board  of '  * 

Directors  of  Seattle  Tilth. 


(  POETRY  IN  THE  GARDEN 

Compiled  by  Steven  R.  Lorton,  Sunset  Magazine  Northwest  bureau  chief 


Steve  was  recently  invited  to  speak  to  a  gathering  oj  The  Seattle  Garden  Club,  at  which  he  shared  some  of  his 
favorite  passages  of  garden  and  nature  poetry.  “Americans  have  an  easier  relationship  with  nature  and  gardening, 
he  observed.  Here  are  some  familiar  and  not-so-familiar  selections  and  poets  from  his  talk: 


Sara  Teasdale,  American  poet,  1884-1933 

CENTRAL  PARK  AT  DUSK 

Buildings  above  the  leafless  trees 
Loom  high  as  castles  in  a  dream, 

While  one  by  one  the  lamps  come  out 
To  thread  the  twilight  with  a  gleam. 

There  is  no  sign  of  leaf  or  bud, 

A  hush  is  over  everything — 

Silent  as  women  wait  for  love, 

The  world  is  waiting  for  the  spring. 

WINTER  SUN  (Lenox) 

t~'  iere  was  a  bush  with  scarlet  berries 

And  there  were  hemlocks  heaped  with 
snow; 

ith  a  sound  like  surf  on  long  sea-beaches 
They  took  the  wind  and  let  it  go. 

The  hills  were  shining  in  their  samite, 

Fold  after  fold  they  flowed  away — 

"Let  come  what  may,"  your  eyes  were  saying, 
“At  least  we  two  have  had  to-day.” 

Amy  Lowell,  American  poet,  1874-1925 

LILACS 

Lilacs, 

False  blue, 

White, 

Purple, 

Colour  of  lilac, 

Your  great  puffs  of  flowers 
Are  everywhere  in  this  my  New  England 
Among  your  heart-shaped  leaves 
Orange  orioles  hop  like  music-box  birds 
and  sing 

Their  little  weak  soft  songs; 

In  the  crooks  of  your  branches 
The  bright  eyes  of  song  sparrows  sitting 
on  spotted  eggs 

Peer  restlessly  through  the  light  and  shadow, 
of  all  Springs. 

Lilacs  in  dooryards 

Holding  quiet  conversations  with  an  early 


Lilacs  watching  a  deserted  house 
Settling  sideways  into  the  grass  of  an  old 
road; 

Lilacs,  wind-beaten,  staggering  under  a 
lopsided  shock  of  bloom 
Above  a  cellar  dug  into  a  hill. 

You  are  everywhere. 

You  tapped  the  window  when  the  preacher 
Preached  his  sermon, 

And  ran  along  the  road  beside  the  boy  going 
to  school. 

You  stood  by  pasture-bars  to  give  the  cows 
good  milking, 

You  persuaded  the  housewife  that  her  dish 
pan  was  of  silver. 

And  her  husband  an  image  of  pure  gold. 

You  flaunted  the  fragrance  of  your  blossoms 
Through  the  wide  doors  of  Custom  Houses — 
You,  and  sandal-wood,  and  tea, 

Charging  the  noses  of  quill-driving  clerks 
When  a  ship  was  in  from  China. 

You  called  to  them:  “Goose-quill  men, 
goose-quill  men, 

May  is  a  month  for  flitting.” 

Until  they  writhed  on  their  high  stools 
And  wrote  poetiy  on  their  letter-sheets 
Behind  the  propped-up  ledgers. 

Paradoxical  New  England  clerks, 

Writing  inventories  in  ledgers,  reading  the 
“Song  of  Solomon”  at  night, 

So  many  verses  before  bed-time, 


Because  it  was  the  Bible. 

The  dead  fed  you 

Amid  the  slant  stones  of  graveyards, 

Pale  ghosts  who  planted  you 

Came  in  the  night-time 

And  let  their  thin  hair  blow  through  your 

Clustered  stems. 

You  are  of  the  green  sea, 

And  of  the  stone  hills  which  reach  a  long 
distance. 

You  are  of  elm-shaded  streets  with  little 
shops  where  they  sell  kites  and  marbles, 
You  are  of  great  parks  where  everyone 
Walks  and  nobody  is  at  home. 

You  cover  the  blind  sides  of  greenhouses 
And  lean  over  the  top  to  say  a  hurry-word 
through  the  glass 
To  your  friends,  the  grapes  inside. 

*  *  * 

Lilacs, 

False  blue 
White, 

Purple, 

Colour  of  lilac, 

Heart-leaves  of  lilac  all  over  New  England, 
Roots  of  lilac  all  over  New  England, 

Lilac  in  me  because  I  am  New  England, 
Because  my  roots  are  in  it, 

Because  my  leaves  are  of  it, 

Because  my  flowers  are  for  it, 

Because  it  is  my  country 
And  I  speak  to  it  of  myself 
And  sing  of  it  with  my  own  voice 
Since  certainly  it  is  mine. 

Emily  Dickinson,  from  “The  Selected  Poems 
of  Emily  Dickinson: 

A  sepal,  petal,  and  a  thorn 
Upon  a  common  summer’s  morn, 

A  flash  of  dew,  a  bee  or  two, 

A  breeze 

A  caper  in  the  trees — 

And  I’m  a  rose!  @1 
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PLANT  THIS 


Review  and  Interview  by  Debra  Prinzing 
By  Ketzel  Levine  with  illustrations  by  Rene  Eisenbart 


Sasquatch  Books  2000  ISBN  #  1570612455 


After  reading  "Plant  this!”  I  have  a  vision 
of  Ketzel  Levine  as  she  researched  this 
informative,  entertaining  and  engaging 
handbook  of  her  favorite  plants. 

I  picture  her  sitting  on  the  back  porch  of  her 
home  in  Portland,  sipping  from  a  bottle  of 
designer  water,  faithful  companion  “Della,  La 
Beagle,”  dozing  at  her  side. 

This  veteran  of  public  radio  journalism 
focuses  all  her  attention  on  the  lone  stem  or 
branch  in  her  hand;  she  meditates  on  the  form  and  texture  of 
its  foliage;  she  inhales  the  scent;  she  checks  some  ancient  tome 
for  the  meaning  of  the  plant’s  Latin  name. 

Then,  the  signature  Ketzel  Levine  world  view  kicks  into  gear. 
It’s  a  perspective  that  seems  to  relish  Riming  things  upside  down 
and  examining  them  slightly  askew.  Perhaps  the  plant  she  holds 
is  the  flowering  Chinese  quince.  And  this  is  what  she  writes: 

Botanical  name:  Pseudocydonia  sinensis.  Sounds  like:  Kudos 
by  phone  ‘ya  consensus. 

Best  advice:  Use  to  enhance  an  existing  array  of 
beautifully  harked  hahes.  Worst  enemy:  Hack  ‘n’  run 
pruning;  be  thoughtful;  ask  questions,  or  hire  a  professional; 
fireblight  alert. 

Tloen:  “It  seems  a  bit  disparaging  to  call  a  plant  ’pseudo’ 
anything,  as  if  it  lacked  the  integrity  to  be  more  than  an 
imitation  of  something  else.  .  .  .  Pseudocydonia  sinensis  suffers 
from  all  sorts  of  nomenclature  baggage.  You  can  7  really  call 
it  a  false  quince  because  its  fruit  are 
indeed  quince,  just  not  the  variety 
cultivated  for  preserves  (or  for  wine, 
candy,  juice,  or  even  pickles,  as  favored 
in  Japan).  Instead,  its  fruits  are  far  more 
useful  for  playing  that  early-adolescent 
contact  sport  Pass  the  Orange;  they’re  big 
and  oblong — a  good  shape  for  neck- 
hugging — not  to  mention  heavy 
and  hard. 

With  a  compendium  of  100  such  gotta- 
have  plant  profiles,  Ketzel  makes  it  easy  to 
devour  otherwise  serious  botanical 
information.  You’ll  be  chuckling  out  loud  to 
read  her  concise  summaries,  helpful  pronunci 


ation  tips  and  choice  pieces  of  information  that 
make  each  plant  unforgettable.  Each  plant’s  two- 
page  summary  is  illustrated  by  the  soft  and 
elegant  hand  of  Rene  Eisenbart,  one  of  Ketzel’s 
colleagues  from  The  Oregonian. 

Ketzel’s  irreverent  communication  style  and 
unwavering  passion  for  gardening  are  well- 
known  to  those  who  hear  her  frequent 
commentaries  on  National  Public  Radio, 
especially  during  host  Scott  Simon’s  Weekend 
Edition/Saturday.  He’s  the  guy  who  first  called  Ketzel  the 
“doyenne  of  dirt,”  a  moniker  that’s  stuck  like,  well,  dirt. 

I  recently  had  the  chance  to  chat  with  Ketzel,  who 
graciously  shared  these  observations: 

How  did  you  return  to  a  radio  career  that  involved  your  love 
of  gardening? 

I’d  left  radio  in  1989-  The  Doyenne  of  Dirt  spots  with  Scott 
Simon  came  out  of  a  long  dog  walk  I  was  on  with  one  of 
NPR’s  senior  producers  who  said,  “maybe  you  should  start 
talking  about  plants.”  That  was  in  1992 — strictly  freelance. 

When  I  first  started  doing  it,  they  gave  me  $200  per  segment, 
which  barely  covered  dog  food. 

Yet  you  came  to  the  Northwest  and  continued  filing  your 
reports.  How  did  that  take  off? 

When  I  moved  to  Portland  in  1996,  I  left  behind  a  landscape 
design  and  installation  business  in  D.C.  I  had 
decided  I  wasn’t  going  to  do  anymore 
landscaping  and  consulting;  I  really  wasn’t  cut 
out  for  the  service  industry.  I  decided  I 
would  do  garden  writing  and  I  started  with 
Horticulture  magazine,  where  I’m  a 
contributing  editor.  I  also  wrote  plant 
profiles  for  The  Oregonian’s11  Homes  & 
Gardens  of  the  Northwest”  from  the 
section’s  first  issue.  And  I  hooked  up 
with  an  entrepreneur  who  got  me  started 
with  www.talkingplants.com. 

What  led  to  you  writing  “Plant  This?” 
I  did  two-and-a-half  years  of  plant 
profiles  for  The  Oregonian,  so  I  had 
at  least  150  weekly  columns  to 


choose  from.  It  was  through  the  writing  of  these  that  I 
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^>ecame  completely  enamored  with  the  stories  that  plants  had 
to  tell.  I  loved  doing  those  profiles;  they  were  a  respite.  I  was 
encouraged  to  write  in  my  own  voice,  and  was  given  so 
much  artistic  license. 

Well  you’ve  certainly  helped  speak  for  many  of  the  garden 
world's  unsung  heroes. 

I  got  into  a  comfortable  groove  in  looking  for  a  couple  of 
different  angles.  .  .  botanic,  nomenclature  lore,  folklore,  the 
political  history  of  the  plant.  Or,  sometimes,  I  drew  from  my 
\  own  personal  history  with  the  plant,  that  is,  I’d  killed  it  a 
couple  of  times.  The  book  is  a  balance  of  the  well  known  and 
little  known,  a  balance  of  different  kinds  of  stories.  I  could  still 
|  write  an  entire  second  book  of  plants  I  can’t  live  without. 

You  joined  NPR full-time  as  a  special  correspondent  last  fall. 

I  How  has  this  changed  your  work? 

For  me,  it  has  to  be  about  more  than  plants;  plants  and 
I  gardening  drop  dead  on  radio — too  small  a  fraction  of  NPR’s 
1  audience  are  plant  nerds.  So  I  have  to  walk  this  very  delicate 
I  balance  of  general  ’en  masse’  entertainment  and  specific 
information.  I  can  go  through  three  gardening  magazines 
|  looking  for  ideas  for  NPR  and  it’s  all  “too  gardening.” 

So  what  makes  a  good  radio  story? 

If  I  find  a  particular  person  who’s  obsessed  with  hostas  and 


you  can  experience  it  through  their  eyes,  as  opposed  to  me 
seeming  to  pontificate,  it  works.  Instead  of  me  using  Latin 
names,  better  I  should  let  the  hort-head’  interpret. 

Talk  about  the  presence  NPR  has  given  you  and  your  reports 
on  its  website  (www.npr.org). 

I  had  been  pursuing  a  public  radio  program  called  “Talking 
Plants,”  but  instead  of  a  discrete  one-hour  show,  I’m  now  like 
an  egg  that’s  been  cracked  over  the  entire  network.  NPR  has 
given  me  a  presence  on  its  website  and  we’re  hoping  to 
promote  Talking  Plants  on  the  air,  the  website  and  through 
satellite  radio.  What  is  awesome  is  that  I  do  believe  NPR  is  the 
only  major  network  in  the  country  that’s  dedicated  its  intent  in 
the  (garden  and  plant)  field. 

What’s  next? 

Well,  I’m  absolutely  ready  to  hire  someone  to  take  over  my 
garden.  I  don’t  pretend  to  be  a  (horticultural)  heavy.  I  have  a 
passion  for  accuracy,  which  is  the  journalist  in  me.  And  I  have 
a  great  love  of  plants,  but  ultimately  I  do  see  myself  as  a 
journalist  with  a  love  of  horticulture  and  not  a  horticulturist 
who  writes.  I  am  the  “interpreter,”  the  plant  PR  person.  S 

You  can  hear  audio  replays  of  Ketzel’s  NPR  broadcasts  by 
going  to  www.npr.org  and  selecting  Talking  Plants. 


NHS  BOOK  TABLE 


Books  for 
woodland  and  winter  garden 
inspiration: 

Avoids — great  information 
on  Arisaemas 
•  Gardeners’  Guide  to 
Hellebores 
•  The  Genus 
Galanthus 
Moss  Gardening 
Plantfhiders’  Guides 
to  Garden  Femis;  Early 
Bulbs 


Take  advantage  of  the  buying 
power  offered  to  NHS  members  and 
friends.  Our  book  buyer  Hans  Mandt 
has  selected  best-selling  titles  as  well 
as  new  introductions  that  you’ve 
never  before  seen.  New  additions 
include: 


Artists  in  Their 
Gardeti,  by  Val 
Easton  and 
David  Laskin 

(reviewed  in  the 
last  issue  of 
Garden  Notes) 


Time  Tested  Plants, 
by  Pamela  Harper — 

30  years  of  successful 
plant  choices 


Making  More  Plants,  by 
Ken  Druse — With 
beautiful  photography, 
this  is  the  plant 
propagation  book  Ken 
showed  off  at  last 
fall’s  Miller  Lecture. 


The  Garden 
Plants  of  China, 
by  Peter  Valder — 

Perfect  timing  for 
Seattle’s  newfound 
fascination  with 
things  Chinese. 


The  Gravel  Garden, 
by  Beth  Chatto — 

Just  in  time  for  our 
drought-threatened 
garden  season 


Garden  Flowers,  by 
Christopher  Lloyd — 

is  “best  book  in  20 
years,”  according  to 
Hans. 


harden  NOTES 


PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE 

I  love  to  look  at  the  freshly  mulched  garden  at  this  time  of  year.  It  is  tidied  and  the  sweet 
smell  of  compost  gives  such  satisfaction.  The  imagination  runs  wild  with  possibility  and  the 
disappointments  are  so  far  off  in  another  season.  Another  great  idea  of  promise  is  the  NHS  auction 
and  garden  party  to  benefit  the  Elisabeth  Miller  Library  to  be  held  on  May  6  in  NHS  Hall  at  the  Center 
for  Urban  Horticulture.  Pat  Riel  has  been  busily  procuring  some  fantastic  items  to  tempt  you  and  Dolly 
Vinal  is  planning  the  party  with  a  Chinese  theme  to  entertain  you.  This  annual  event  has  been  tremen¬ 
dously  successful  and  has  raised  over  $117,400  for  the  library  endowment  in  five  years.  The  Miller 
Library  is  a  priceless  resource  for  the  horticultural  community  and  needs  our  support  so  I  hope  to  see 
you  there. 

Recently  the  board  of  directors  has  been  trying  to  hammer  out  a  new  mission  statement  and 
organizational  goals.  The  last  three  board  meetings  have  been  devoted  to  the  topic  and  we  are  getting 
close  to  finalizing  the  both.  It  is  essential  that  we  know  where  we  are  headed  if  we  are  going  to  be 
successful  as  an  organization.  I  am  excited  that  we  have  slogged  through  these  murky  waters  to  come 
out  the  other  side  with  a  strong  sense  of  direction  so  that  we  have  a  clear  vision  and  purpu.  If  you 
have  thoughts  on  the  subject  please  e-mail  them  to  me  at  richardh@millergarden.org.  All  comments 
are  welcome. 

We  have  gotten  off  to  a  bang  of  a  start  with  education  this  spring,  attendance  is  up  at  our  monthly 
lectures  and  rightly  so  as  our  speakers  have  been  excellent.  Hans  is  doing  a  great  job  with  books 
sales  and  we  hope  you  are  finding  great  things  to  read  and  a  good  deal.  Sales  go  to  support 
education  and  are  much  needed  and  appreciated.  Richie  Steffen  has  started  a  new  project  for  the 
monthly  lectures  as  well.  He  occasionally  organizes  cool  plants  for  sale  and  a  little  show  and  tell.  Last 
month  he  brought  the  Miller  Garden’s  collection  of  double  Hepaticas  so  that  people  could  see  the 
new  collection  being  assembled  there  and  next  month  he  will  bring  a  collection  on  Pleiones,  which 
are  terrestrial  orchids,  for  you  to  have  a  look  at.  If  you  have  rare  plants  you  would  like  to  share  with 
us  please  bring  them  in  we  would  love  to  see  them.  Lastly  we  are  still  looking  for  volunteers  to  help 
with  refreshments  at  the  monthly  lectures.  If  you  can  help  organize  this  even  for  one  evening  please 
contact  Christey  Bahn  at  (206)  363-4803  or  christeyb@millergarden.org. 

As  always  thank  you  for  your  support  of  NHS  and  we  look  forward  to  seeing  you  at  the  next 
lecture  and  the  Miller  Library  auction.  Hopefully  in  the  next  issue  of  Garden  Notes  we  will  be 
announcing  the  new  Mission  statement  and  organizational  goals. 
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